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and give them to the Sheriff of London, to 
be publicly burnt in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

29 May, 1622.—To the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. (This is repeated to 
Cambridge.) Whereas there was a wicked 


' sermon preached the last Lent in that Uni- 


versity (Oxford) by one Knight, an un- 
advised young man, tending to no Jess than 
sedition, treason, and rebeilion against 
Princes. Being called in question for the 
same, he did shelter himself upon doctrine 
taught by Parreus in his Commentaries of 
Romans xiii. The Bishops say that tract 
is ‘‘ seditious, scandalous, and contrary to 
the Scriptures.” 

* We call upon you therefore to give warning 
to the students in divinity there, that they take 
heed both of Parreus and all other Neotericks 
who in their writings do bend that way....And 
we doe further authorize you to search all 
libraries, and take and destroy all such books.”’ 

On 21 Aug., 1624, the Council explained 
to Secretary Conway that they had obeyed 
orders “touching the suppressing of a 
scandalous comedie acted by the WKing’s 
Players.” They had summoned some of 
the principal actors, and asked who had 
licensed it. The players showed them the 


original and perfect copy, signed by Sir 
‘Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels. under 


his own hand. The members of the Council 


_asked the players if they had added anything, 


Notes. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS: 
THEIR VICISSITUDES. 


THE Privy Councit REGISTER for James I. 
is not so full or so interesting as that of 
Elizabeth. It has not been published, nor 
is it likely to be so. Therefore it may be 
of interest to note the chief entries concern- 
ing books during the period from 1613 to 
1640. The Registers for the first few years 
of the century were destroyed by fire. 


23 May, 1622.—A letter to the Lord Bishop | 


of London that there is a book 
“written by David Parreus, a minister of the | 
Palatinate, contayning very dangerous and false 
doctrine concerning the deposing of sovereign 
Princes.” 
It is found that there are some copies in 
the hands of the London stationers, and the 
Bishop is requested to search for, find, and 
suppress them. 

27 May, 1622.—All Bishops say that this 
book of Parreus is seditious; the Bishop 
of London is therefore to take all copies 


-us, is one Middleton,’ 


_ offensive and scandalous. and 


and they denied it. “The poett. they tell 
> who shifting out of 
the way, and not attending with the rest, 
“we have given a warrant to apprehend 
him, and gave a round and sharp reproof to 
the players,” forbidding them to act it any 
more, nor 

“that they suffer anie plaie or interlude what- 
ever to be acted by them untill his majesty’s 
pleasure be further known. Wee have caused 
them likewise to enter into bonds for their attend- 
ance upon the Board whensoever they shall be 
called.” ; 

The Council send the book to Conway to 
find what passages in the comedy were 
advise him 
to consult Sir Henry Herbert. They then 
summon Edward Middleton, son of Middle- 


‘ton the poet, before them, but apparently 


get no information from him. 


1 Oct., 1626.—** A letter from the Devil 
to the Pope,” sent to Widow Taylor of 
Ockingham, to be ready for it. ‘To be 
inquired into. 


7 Sept., 1631.— 

** One of the Messengers to search for a pam- 
phlet intituled a true relacion of the uniust, 
crewell, and barbarous proceedings against the 
English at Amboyna, &c., and to seize upon the 
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said books, together with those that sett them 
to sale, and to bring both the books and the 
sellers of them before the Lords.”’ 

31 Oct., 1631.—It being discovered that 
the warrant was too severe, and seemed to 
impeach the author, it is now agreed that 
all restraint be taken from the book and it 
allowed. 


1631. Contest between John Haviland 
and Robert Young, printers, and George 
Sandes, translator, who had a patent to 
himself for printing selling Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphoses.’ To find arbitrators. 


9 Oct., 1633.— 

** A debate at the Board on the irregular course 
and practice used of late tymes in the printing 
and publishing of books, and particularly of the 
enhancing of prices.” 

The Attorney-General commissioned to make 
a report on the statutes concerning them. 

8 Nov., 1633.—The Attorney-General 
moved the Board 
“that consideration might be had of the prices 
of all such books as are granted by patents to 
those who are no printers, in regard to the general 
enhancement thereof to excessive rates, in which 
ease he did instance one book, the title whereof 
was Kelway’s Reports, which, being but of a 
small volume, is sold for nine shillings.” 

Mr. Attorney was instructed to make an 
inquiry what just price should be set on. 
Kelway’s and other books. 

The case was heard before the Justices of 
the King’s Bench, and Mr. Attorney was 
instructed to examine patents. 


17 Jan., 1633/4.—The Master and Wardens 
of the Stationers’ Company appeared, on a 
petition by Robert Cross and Tobias 
Knowles. Messengers of His Majesty’s 
Chamber, and assigns to George Wither, 
gent., fora patent of privilege to imprint and 
sell ‘The Hymns and Spirituall Songs of 
the Church,’ composed in verse by him the 
said George Wither. in which petition they 
complained that the Company of Stationers 
would not buy and bind up the said book 
with the Book of Psalms. Their Lordships 
did not think fit anything whatever should 
be bound up with the Bible but the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the ‘ Psalmes in Meeter’ 
allowed. Any one breaking their ordinance 
should forfeit the books and have other 
punishment. 

21 March, 1633/4.—Robert Cross and 
Tobias Knowles came again before the 
Council, and 
** did remonstrate, saying that his late Majesty 
had given George Withers a patent of privilege, 
and two orders against the Company of Stationers 
for the printing of the Hymns, and that they 


should be bound up with the Psalms as declared 
in the Patent, the book itself being small, costing 
only fourpence. The petitioners had taken 
council and had lately covenanted with George 
Withers for the patent and selling of his book for 
21 years, by which they are tied to pay a great 
sum quarterly and have already taken of the 
Patentee so many as are worth 4001., part whereof 
they have paid. and given security for the re- 
mainder, for which cause they pray their Lord- 
ships to take some present order for their relief, 
and either free them from their contract, or con- 
firm the Royal Patent and two Orders, in binding 
the books with the singing Psalms, except only in 
Bibles. The unjust opposition of the Stationers 
did make ineffectual his late Majesty’s favour. 
George Withers also attended and read the 
petition. 

‘‘ Their Lordships referred to Mr. Secretary 
Windebank.”’ 
Finally their Lordships decided the _peti- 
tioners should deliver back the patent to 
George Withers and restore all the books 
and the profit they have made, and George 
Withers should give them a full release. 


7 March, 1633/4.—Whereas of late 
** an infamous libell and Booke called ‘ Histrio- 
mastix,’ full of Scandall to his Majestie, his. 
Royall Consort the Queen, the Officers of his 
house, the Magistrates. and the whole state, 
fraught with uncharitable and unchristian cen- 
sures of all sortes of people,” 
hath been printed, one Prynne the author 
and Michael Sparkes the printer, 
* they are sentenced by the Court of Star Chamber: 
to undergo, besides fyne and imprisonment, 
corporal and shameful punishment, and the 
bookes are ordered to be burnt.” 
Search is to be made for all who hold them 
and for all who bought them, and the copies 
are to be seized and burnt. 


19 March, 1633/4.—A petition of Robert 
Young, printer, that his predecessors printed 
‘The Booke of Martyrs,’ and cut all the 
pictures and matrices for the letters, and 
they had not enrolled the same in the 
Stationers’ Register, and he had bought up 
all at a dear rate, and now the Company 
claim that the book belongs to them, and 
will not hear of arbitration. He is not able 
to contend against the whole Company, and 
he “prays the Council to order that two 
indifferent men” should hear and decide 
the case. They agree to this, and refer it 
to two Justices of the King’s Bench. 


1634.—It had been resolved that Speed’s 
‘Genealogies’ should no longer be bound up 
with the Bible. But on 25 April, 1634, Dr. 
Speed petitions against this. He says that 
* he would runne a great risk of utter ruine if the 
order of the 17" January be enforced concerning 
‘the Genealogies,’ the patent for which to be 
nt a with the Bibles he and his father en- 
joyed. 
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It is decided Dr. Speed, being himself a 
person of good desert and expectation, 
‘and sonne of a father who had taken 
great and usefull paines in severall publique 
workes,”’ is to be allowed to continue his 
patent for seven years, and then to release 
it according to the order. 

20 May. 1634.—Mr. Prynne complains of 
the seizure of his books. An inventory to 
be made. 

1636.—A copy of Mr. Selden’s book 
‘Mare Clausum’ to be deposited in the 
Council chest. The King praised the book. 


19 April, 1637.—‘ An Introduction to a 
Devout Lite’ to be burnt. 


29 Nov., 1637.— 

“Their Lordships heard the report of Mr. 
Staples. Mr. Hayne, Mr. Brooke, and Mr. Busby, 
Schoolmasters, concerning ye grammar sent unto 
them. And thereupon their Lordships doe 
admire and wish Mr. Farnaby, who presented 
the said Grammar, to reduce the said Grammar 
as neare both in words and examples to ye old 
Grammar as may be where there is no necessity 
for him to vary from it, and to require Mr. Farnaby 
and these four schoolmasters to meet together 
and conferre bothe concerning ye wayes of re- 
ducing ve grammar as aforesaid, and concerning 
such other observations as ye Schoolmaisters have 
made thereupon.” 


7 April, 1639.—A letter to the Lord Bishop 
of Chester. 


“We have been made acquainted with an 
informacion taken before your Lordship and 
returned hither concerning some _ scandalous 
books and writings against the King’s Majestie 
and his government found in the hands and 
custodie of one William Arderne of Stockport in 
the county of Chester, gent. [in margin ‘‘ clerk ’’], 
and we authorize you or other justices to cause 
not only due examinacion to he taken of the 
matters conteyned in the said Informacion, but 
a diligent search to be likewise made in the 
Studdy and house of the said Arderne for all 
books and other papers of the nature aforesaid, 
and them to seize and bring away, and to send the 
said William Arderne up thither in safe custody, 
with a certificate of the examinations and such 
books as you think fit.” 


11 Aug., 1639.—A proclamation to be 
issued about a scandalous paper. Whereas 
a paper containing many falsehoods, tending 
much to the dishonour of his Majesty’s 
proceedings in Scotland, had been printed 
and circulated, the King having seen it at 
Berwick: it was to be suppressed. 

17 May, 1640.—Whereas there was lately 
found in the house of Alexander Lea, a 
tailor, dwelling in Bloomsbury, 

‘‘a Truncke belonging to one Mary Silvester, 
wherein was locked up to the number of 200 
Popish Books in English, ‘ Jesus Psalters,’ 
‘ Invectives against Luther and Calvin,’ ‘ Rheims 
Testaments,’ preparative prayers to ye masse, 


Mauncel!s, and other superstitious prayer books 
and catechisms,” 

such as by law should be burnt.—Ordered, 
The Sheriff to burn them in the market-place. 


There may be more notices, as I did not 
read the whole Register straight through, 
but I referred to all entries in the index 
coming under the head of ‘‘ Books.” The 
index is, however, far from perfect. There 
is naturally a gap in the Register from the 
time when the troubles of the King became 
acute until the Restoration. 

C. C. STOPEs. 


FLORENTINE STREETS: 
THEIR OLD NAMES. 


I Have no doubt that many persons, reading 


the histories, diaries, ‘* Novelle,’ auto- 
biographies, and biographies relating to 


Florence and the Florentines, have, like 
myself, been puzzled to identify the streets 
and localities named therein, for the majority 
have had their names altered—some, many 
times—in the course of the centuries. The 
municipal authorities have of late years 
affixed, in a great number of cases, the old 
name (‘‘Gia’’) under the modern name. 
The following list, made from these municipal 
tablets and from various books and records, 
may be of value to students of Italian lite- 
rature. It, though long, has no pretensions. 
to be complete. Some future day I may 
be able to supply the omissions. 


Present Name. Former Name or Names, 


Via"de’ Cerretani .. Via de’ Marignoli. 
Via Baccano. 
Porta Rossa... ** (Via de’ Cavalcanti. 
Croce al Trebbio -» Pozzo delle Acque. 
Corso degli Adimari. 
V. Calzaioli ae {v. dei Pittori. 
V. dei Caciaoli. 


V. delle Cascine.. V. del Renaio. 
V. di S. Leopoldo. 
V. Cavour 4 V. Salvestrina. 
V. Larga. 
V. Nuova  V. Cennini. 
Piazza S. Biagio . P. S. Maria sopra 
Porta. 


V. de’ Pilastri. 

V. de’ Librai. 

V. della Chiesa .. .. V. della Nunziatina. 
V. Folco Portinari .. VV. delle Pappe. 
V.de’Cerchi... V. de’ Contenti. 


V. Dante Alighieri V. San Martino. 


. del Garbo. 
V. della Condotta { degli Antellesi. 
V.Ghibellina .. { 
V. dell’ Acqua .. V. Vergognosa. 


V. de’ Balestrieri. 
V.'Proconsolo re 
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Present Name. 
V. delle Seggiole 


V. Crocifisso 
V. Mercatino.. 
V. Verrazzano .. mre 
V Rosa .. ‘ 
V. de’ Pepi 


V. M. Angelo Buonarroti 
Borgo Allegri... 


V. delle Conce 


dell’ Agnolo .. 


V. de’ Macci os 
V. Pandolfini .. 
V. Giuseppe Verdi 
V. di Mezzo 

V. del Orivolo 

V. dei Servi 

V. Ricasoli 

V. dei Pucci 
V. Guelfa 
V. Taddea 


V.S. Antonino .. 


V. Faenza 


V. dei Panzani : ; 
V. del Moro 
V. del Trebbio .. 


V. degli Agli.. 
V. de’ Corsi 


V. dello Studio .. of 


V. La Marmora aes 
Piazza S. Firenze 


V. Gino Capponi 

V. de’ Martelli .. 

Piaz. dell’ Independenza 
V. Ventisette Aprile 
V. Santa Reparata 
V. Nazionale... 


oe 


Piaz. Mentana .. 
Lung’arno A. Vespucci 

V. degli Strozzi se 
V. dei Giudei.. 


V. de’ Bardi 
Piaz. S. Felicita.. 


V. Guicciardini .. 
Porta Romana .. > 
V. de’ Benci 


Corso de’ Tintori 
Vicolo dell’ Onesta Pe 
de’ Lamberti 

. dell’ Arte della Lana 


V. Val di Limona os 


Former Name or Sees, 
V. degli Orci. 

V della Taverna. 

V. dell’ Isola. 

V. della Fogna. 

V. de’ Becchi. 


V. della Colomba. 


della Pietra. 
. . V. del Landrone. 


V.S. Anna. 

V de’ Bonfanti. 
de’ Marmi Sudici. 
S. Maria. 

{V. del Ramerino. 
+V. della Salvia. 
dei Pelicani. 
V. del Casolare. 

V. della Fornace. 
delle Mete. 

V. Laura. 
|v. delle Santucce. 

;V. de’ Pentolini. 


(2 Malborghetto. 


V. delle Badesse. 

V. del Fosso. 

V. del Diluvio. 

V. delle Carrette. 
(V. Buia. 


V. degli “Albertinelli. 


V. de’ Tebaldi. 
V. del Cocomero. 
V. de’ Caldarie. 


delle Lance. 
V. del? Acqua. 


V. del Bisogno. 
S. Maria. 

V. dell’ Amore. 

V. Rosina. 

V. della Stipa. 

V. de’ Cenni. 

V. degli Armaiuoli. 

V. Cornina. 

V. Teatina. 

V. Salicciuoli. 


dei Tedaldini. 


del Transito. 
V. del Maglio. 
Piazza Sant’ 

nare. 
V. San Sebastiano. 
V. degli Spadai. 
Piaz. Maria Antonia. 
V. Santa Appollonia. 
V. del Campuccio. 
V. della Robbia. 

( Piazza delle Travi. 

| Piazza d’ Arno. 
Lung’arno Nuovo. 

V. de’ Ferravecchi. 

Ramma- 


Appoli- 


Chiasso_ de’ 
glianti. 

V. Pidigliosa. 

P. dei Rossi. 

Borgo di Piazza. 

P. San Piero Gattolino. 

V. del Fosso. 

V. delle Torricelle. 

Chiasso de’ Macci. 

V. Or San Michele. 

Sdrucciolo di Caval- 
canti. 

V. degli Orci. 

V. del Leone. 
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V. del Pallone. 
Piaz. Goldoni. 


Present Name. 


V. degli Artisti is 
Piaz. Dora D’Istria.... 


Borgo degli Albizzi Borgo di San Pietro. 
Corso... Corse di San Pietro. 
V. dei Malagotti V. Nuova 


V. del Moro. 

Poggio dei Baroncelli. 
V. de’ Cerchi. 

Vicolo de’ Rinuccini. 
V. del Rosaio. 


V. D’Altafronte.. 
Poggio Imperiale > 
V. dei Cimatori 
V. dei Bonizzi 
V. della Colonna 


V. del’ Olio V. San Rutfillo. 
V. Ferdinando Zanetti V della Forca. 
V. Torta V. Torcicoda. 


V. Nuova. 
. V. del Garofano. 
( V. del Ciliego. 


V. del Porcellana. 
V. Palazzuolo 


yf inghi de Nav 
V. Tosinghi V. del Frascato. 


Porta Baschiera. 
Vicolo del Porco. 
V. del Federico de’ 
Romandelli. 
V. degli Anselmi. 
;P. del Albergo del Re. 


Porta Pancrazio ne 
Piazza degli Adimari .. 
Vicolo del Ferro 


V. de’ Sassetti .. 


Piazza dei Tre Re 1 Corte de’ Macci. 

V. dei Pecori -. V. della Macciana. 

V. de’ Boni ae .. V.de’ Guidalotti. 

V. degli Speziali .. VJdegli Speziali Grossi. 


del Fornaio. 
\V. de’ Lottini. 
V. Calimaia Vecchia. 


V. della Vacca .. os 


V. Calimaruzza an 

UV. Calimara Francesca. 
V. de’ Pescioni .. .. V. delle Stelle. 
Piazza Signoria -. Gardingo. 
Chiasso Cozza .. Vicolo de’ Sapiti. 
V. delle Carrozze V. de’ Pulci. 

V. dei Legnaioli. 

V. Tornabuoni .. te { V. Larga. 


- V. della Fornace. 
V. di Boffi. 
V. Saturno. 
V. delle Marmerucole. 
Borgo Pinti. 
V. de’ Maccheroni. 


C. M. TEeNIson. 


V. dei Serragli .. Ae 


V. della Chiesa .. ei 
V. Chiara (part of) ate 
V. di Pinti 
V. Panicale 


Vallombrosa. 


THE COVENTRY SHAKESPEARES.—The fol- 
lowing are entries taken from the parish 
registers of Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, 
and occurring before 1690 :— 


BaPtTisMs. 


April 5, 1583. Wynifrede Shackspeare, d. of 
Henrie. 

July 5, 1601. John Shackespeare, S. of William. 

Dec. 5, 1602. William Shakespeare, S. of William. 

Mar. 7, 1603/4. Thomas Shakespeare, S. of 
William. + 

July 22, 1631. William, sonne of Thomas & 

Elizabeth Shacksper. 


Nov. 16, 1632. Joane, dau. of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Shackspeare. 
May 4, 1634. son of 


Thomas and (bla 
Mar. 2, 1637/8. Henr. - so. of Thomas. 
Aug. 16, 1643. John Shacksp’re, so. of Tho. 
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Sept. 28, 1647. Elizabeth Shackspeare, d. of 
Tho. & Elizabeth. 

Oct. 1, 1662. (Tweenes) Thomas Shakespeare & 
John Shakespeare, the sonns of Thomas 
& Ann. 

Oct. 27, 1669. Elizabeth Shakspeere, the daug. 
of Thomas and Ann. 

Apr. 11, 1689. Thomas Shakspeere, the son of 
Thomas and Mary. 


MARRIAGES. 


Richard Shackspeare of Hinckley and 
Jane Edsone of the Cittie of Coventry, 
widow, weare marryed before Mr. Mathew 
Smith, Justis of peace, the 20thof August, 


1656. 
1661. Tho. 


2 
Harbert. 
BURIALS, 
Anne Shakspeare, d. of Henrie. 
William Shakespeare. 


1656. 


Sept. Shakespare and Ann 


Dec. 16, 1583. 
Apr. 12, 1605. 


Feb. 8, 1606/7. John Shackespeare. 

Apr. {, 1625. John Shacksper. 

Dec. 19, 1631. William, son of Thomas Shacks- 
per. 

May 5, 1633. Joane Shackspeare. 

Apr. 24, 1657. Elizabeth Shackspeare, d. of 
Thomas. 

Oct. 19, 1662. Thomas Shakespeare, the so. of 
Thomas and Ann. 

Mar. 1, .1663/4. Joh. Shakespeare, the so. of 


Tho. and Ann ? jun. 
M. DormMeER Harris. 


SONNET BY JOACHIM DU BELLAY.—Some 
months ago, while looking through the poems 
of Joachim du Bellay, of the circle of Mar- 
guerite de Valois, I recognized the original 
of a sonnet by William Browne, of the time 
of Queen Bess. Although the relationship 
between these two striking sonnets may have 
been remarked by others, it happened to be 
unknown to my correspondents who are 
concerned with the literature of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries. It being recalled to mind by 
the article on ‘The Earl of Surrey and De 
Bait’ (11 S.Jiv. 365), I append both versions, 
as another/illustration of the influence of 
the early French on the English poets :— 

ANTIQUITEZ DE ROME. 
Par Joachim du Bellay (1524-60). 

Nouveau venu, qui cherches Rome en Rome, 
Et rien de Rome en Rome n’appervois, 
Ces vieux palais, ces vieux arcz que tu vois, 
Et ces vieux murs, c’est ce que Rome on nomme. 
Voy quel orgueil, quelle ruine : et comme 
Celle qui mist le monde sous ses loix, 
Pour donter tout, se donta quelquefois, 
Et devint proye au temps, qui tout consomme. 
Rome de Rome est Je seul monument, 
Et Rome Rome a vaincu seulement. 
Le Tybre seul, qui vers la mer s’enfuit, 
Reste de Rome. O mondaine inconstance ! 
Ce qui est ferme, est par le temps destruit, 
Et ce qui fuit, au temps fait resistance. 


On RoME As IT Is Now. 
By William Browne (1590-1645). 
Thou, who to look for Rome, to Rome art come, 
And in the midst of Rome find’st naught of 
Rome ; 

Behold her heaps of walls, her structures rent, 
Her theatres overwhelmed, of vast extent ; 
These now are Rome. See how those ruins frown, 

And speak the threats yet of so brave a town. 
By Rome, as once the world, is Rome o’ercome, 
Lest aught on earth should not be quelled by 
Rome : 
Now conquering Rome doth conquered Rome 
inter ; 
And She the vanquished is and vanquisher. 
To show us where She stood there rests alone 
Tiber; yet that too hastens to be gone. 
Learn hence what fortune can. Towns glide 
away ; 
And rivers, which are still in motion, stay. 
T. F. Dwicur. 
La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ITALIAN LITERATURE- 
—Mr. J. G. Robertson’s treatment of the 
influence of Shakespeare on Italian lite- 
rature in the fifth volume of the ‘ Cambridge 
History of English Literature’ (1910) seems 
to me to be curiously incomplete, not to 
say inadequate, and in some places even 
misleading. The following disjointed notes, 
which, though far from complete, aim at 
supplementing Mr. Robertson’s text and 
bibliography, may be of some service to 
students who wish to study this interesting 
subject more thoroughly. 

One of the first attempts to translate 
Shakespeare into Italian was made by 
Elisabetta Caminer Turra. She was fol- 
lowed by the Venetian gentlewoman Giustina 
Renier Michiel (1755-1832), who, besides 
attempting a translation of ‘Hamlet,’ on 
the advice of Melchiorre Cesarotti (1730- 
1808), the translator of Ossian, translated 
‘Othello, ‘Macbeth,’ and ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
which she published in 1798 and_ 1800. 
A. Verri’s translations of ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Othello, which Mr. Robertson mentions, 
are dated 1768 and 1777 respectively 
‘ Macbeth’ was also translated by Giuseppe 
Nicolini (1788-1855). Andrea Maffei pub- 
lished his ‘ Teatro Scelto’ at Milan in 1843, 
reprinted at Florence in 1857. Mr. Robert- 
son cites the latter edition, but makes no 
mention of the former. It may be noted 
that Carcano’s translation of ‘Titus An- 
dronicus’ (1881) was dedicated to F. J. 
Furnivall, and that in the introduction to the 
same writer’s translation of ‘ King Lear,’ 
he says that a prose translation of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic works was begun by 
Bazzoni and Sormani. 
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If these notes prove interesting, I shall 
only be too glad to follow them up with 
others, pointing out some of the more 
important allusions and references to, and 
imitations and criticisms of, Shakespeare 
which are to be found in Italian literature. 

L. Fauzon. 

Malta. 


FRANCES, DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, AND 
ADRIAN SToKEs. (See 1 S. vi. 128, 225; 
xii. 451.)—In ‘The Nine Days’ Queen,’ 
by Richard Davey, p? 352, it is stated that 
the Duchess, 

“Lady Jane’s strange and untender mother, did 
not, as might have been expected, even in those 


unfeeling times, go into retirement after the bloody | 


deaths of her daughter, son-in-law, husband, 
and brother-in-law, but within a fortnight, and 
on the very day that Lord Thomas Grey was 
arraigned (9th March, 1554), not, as some writers 
say, the day that he was executed, she married 
her late husband’s Groom of the Chambers, a red- 
haired lad of middle-class origin, fifteen years her 
junior, one Mr. Adrian Stokes.” 

On referring to 1 8. vi. 225 I find an extract 
from Potter's ‘Charnwood Forest,’ p. 79, 
as follows :— 

“The Duchess, after the death of her husband 
(beheaded February 28rd, 1553/4)... .afterwards 
enjoyed much tranquillity and domestic happiness 
...-in a second matrimonial connexion with 
Mr. Adrian Stocks, who had been her Master of 

Horse....they were married March Ist, 


If this statement is correct, just a year and 
a week had elapsed. Mr. Davey, in a foot- 
note, refers to ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. xii. 451. Miss 
Agnes Strickland has the date 24 Feb., 
1553/4, for the execution, and 9 March, 
1553/4, for the remarriage. Both Miss 
Strickland and Mr. Davey mention a paint- 
ing, portraits of the Duchess and Mr. Stokes, 
dated 1554, with their ages thereon, 36 
and 21 respectively. 

In ‘Acts of the Privy Council, 1547-50,’ 
at p. 439, there is a list of officers, &e., at 
Newhaven (Havre), 6 Feb., 1546, under 


Lord Stourton, wherein Adrean Stokes 
appears as ‘‘ Mareschall’’ at 13s. 4d. per 
diem. At p. 294, 4 Feb., 1546/7, the 


Council’ at Newhaven consisted of Wil- 
liam Lord Stourton, Sir Richard Cavendish, 
and Adrian Stockes. There is also at p. 373 : 
“28 January, 1549, a Warrant ordered to be 
issued to pay to Adryan Stokes, late Marshall 
of Newhaven, CLXX" for his wages at xiijs. iiijd. 
by day, and his ten men at vid. the day, from 
the xxij"’ of February last untill the xviit® of 
August following.” 
Again, p. 414, Lord John Grey, late Deputy 
at Newhaven, and Adryan Stokes, late 
Marshal, are referred to. 


Now if Adrian was 21 in 1554, as stated 
in the picture, he would be only 14 in 
1546/7, a very early age, even in those days, 
for one of ‘middle-class origin’’ to be 
associated with a Council, and to fill the 
office of Marshal. Is it not just possible 
that the Marshal may have been father 
of the husband of the Lady Frances, and 
that through his influence the younger 
Stokes became Groom of the Chambers to 
the late Duke ? 

Mr. Davey in a foot-note, p. 353, suggests 
that Adrian was a son or near relation of 
| John Stokes, the Queen’s brewer. 
| R. J. 
| Sandgate. 


TALLIES: THE EXcHEQUER.—* It may 
surprise people to learn that not more than 
85 years have passed since tallies were the 
accepted and only form of receipt for money 
paid into the National till. So strong is 
precedent, and so conservative in its methods 
is @ government department, that this sys- 
tem went on without much alteration for 
nearly eight hundred years. Useful as 
tallies may have been in Norman and Plan- 
tagenet times, their continued employment 
—after banks and cheques had become 
common—may well excite our wonder. The 
last wooden tally of the Exchequer was 
struck on October 10, 1826” ; and the system 
finally came to an end with the burning of 
the Houses of Parliament in 1834. 

The few words above are extracted from 
a paper by Sir Ernest Clarke in the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society for Decem- 
ber, 1911. Another paper on the same sub- 
ject, from the penof Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 
appeared recently in Archeologia, vol. Ixii. ; 
and it may perhaps be useful that these two 
contributions, containing so many valuable 
notes on the subject, should be recorded in 
the pages (and Index) of ‘N. & Q.,’ with 
previous references on the same a 


Upton. 
[See 8 S. i. 174, 233, 359, 520; 108. v. 305.] 


Brixsop Court.—It may be noted that 
this fine Herefordshire house and_ the 
estate have been bought by Sir Richard 
Sutton, and it is understood that the new 
owner meditates a minute and thorough 
restoration. This beautiful residence, 
though it fell long ago from its former high 
estate, has been for many years in good 
hands, and the vandalism of the year 1800, 
approximately, when a tower was taken 
down to build a stable wall, as it is stated, 
has in no way been repeated, and happily 
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there has been but little ‘‘ modernizing ”’ for 
many years. 
wings of the house are to be restored 
and devoted to their former uses. The 
fourteenth-century hall, with its superb 
roofing and timbers, may well be brought 
back to its old design; and if the more 
modern masonry be judiciously replaced 
with the proper stone, and the repairs be 
carefully kept in hand, this fine monu- 
ment of the past may well be looked 
upon as a gem of domestic architecture. 
The Wordsworth cedar happily remains in 
fine preservation by the moat, and is in 
excellent accordance with the placid sur- 
roundings. W. H. QuaRRELL. 


Oueries. 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to athx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Faminies: Duration IN MALe LINE. 
—Mr. Pace hints that it was a judg- 
ment on the Bradshaws that the regicide’s 
family wholly died out in the male line in 
the course of a century (see 11 S. iv. 344, 
456). 

Surely this is not at all remarkable. It 
would be interesting if genealogists would 
tell us what is the usual duration of a family 
in the male line, and which is the family 
that has undoubted proofs of the longest 
descent -in the male line. I believe it to 
be much shorter than most people think. 
The custom for the impoverished _ heir 
of an old estate to marry an heiress often 
has the effect of shortening pedigrees. 

Butt. 


GRIsE: GREY: Bapcer.—In turning 
over the pages of John Watson’s ‘ History 
of the Earls of Warrenne and Surrey ’ lately, 
my attention was caught by a discussion 
(p. 297) of the meaning of the word gris or 
grys, occurring in descriptions of dress, such 
as ‘‘furratas de gris” ; and the rather vague 
definition of it as ‘‘ some fur”? sent me to 


the ‘N.E.D.,’ which, I find, offers the 
scarcely more explicit signification, ‘“ A 


kind of grey fur,” with the derivation from 
the French adjective gris=grey, the earliest 
instance quoted being from the ‘ Cursor 
Mundi’ (1300): ‘ Riche robe wit veir & 
grise.”” 


It is understood that the two | 
i the ** grey” ? 


that gris was the Norman-French rendering 
of the old name in England of the badger— 
An article on ‘ The Destruc- 


‘tion of Vermin in Rural Parishes,’ by the 


I had always supposed my own interpreta- | 


tion of the word to be the established one, 
and may it not, after all, be right—namely, 


late Dr. T. N. Brushfield, in Transactions of 
the Devon Association, vol xxix. -p. 310, 
cites many examples from parish registers 
and other documents of the use of the word 
oray’”’ and its variants “ grea”’ and gree,” 
with plural “‘ greas,” giving the compounds 
‘* oreashead,”’ grayes hedes,’’ and graies 
hed,” e.g., East Budleigh Accounts, 1664: 
“To William Bureh for a grays head, 
ls 6°,” the reward having been fixed by 
the Act of 8 Eliz., ‘‘ for the heads of every 
Foxe or Gray, xij.” 

Would the fur of the badger in medieval 
times have been accounted a worthy garni- 
ture for a “riche robe” ? 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


SKATING IN THE MIDDLE AGEs.—In ‘ Salad 
for the Solitary,’ by an Epicure (F. Sanders), 


Bentley, 1853, it is stated in an essay, 
‘Pastimes and Sports’ (p. 113): “ This 
diversion [skating] is mentioned by a 
monkish writer as far back as 1170." Does 


this refer to the well-known allusion to bone 
skates by Fitzstephen, translated by Stow ? 
And will any one be kind enough to give me 
any other early references to skating, and 
the first introduction of steel skates in 
Holland, France, Germany, or England ? 
A. ForBEs SIEVEKING. 


‘Git Bras.’—Many years agol picked up 
at a second-hand bookstall six small volumes 
(Italian), bound in leather and in good con- 
dition, entitled 

“Gil Blas di Santillano | Storia Galante | 

Tratta dall’ Idioma Francese | nell Italiano | Dal 
Tottor | D. Giulio Monti | canonico Bolognese 
Fdizione quarta | [Illustration, trade-mark.] 
In Venezia MpccL. | Presso Antonio Bortoli | Con 
Licenzo de’ Superiori, e Privilegio.” 
Until recently the books remained unread, 
lost sight of in a bookcase, but now I find 
to my intense surprise that the first four 
volumes embrace the whole of Le Sage’s 
‘History’ as published, finishing up with 
the marriage of Gil Blas, while the remaining 
two form a continuation of the ‘ History,’ 
Gil Blas having subsequently left his home 
and disappeared. His nephew then sets 
forth to find him, and, after many adventures 
and meetings with people who relate their 
adventures on the lines of the well-known 
published work, he and Gil Blas’s faithful 
servant eventually find him as a hermit. 

My object in writing is to ask whether 
any one is aware of a publication of Le 
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Sage’s work including any indication of this | 


further portion. I have it in English, 
French, and Spanish, but all are alike in 
concluding with the marriage. It is stated 
on the title-page of each volume that it is 
translated from the French ; but though it 
is indubitable that the original is Le Sage’s 
work verbatim up to the end of vol. iv., 
and the balance is of equal merit, Le Sage’s 
name is not mentioned. 

I think you will esteem these facts suffi- 
ciently curious and of sufficient literary 
interest to justify my troubling you with the 
inquiry. Cuas. T. DRUERY. 


Epicgrau on St. Luke.—Can you kindly 
inform me what is the source of the following 
words 7 
Lucas evangelii et medicine numera pandit 
Artibus hinc illine relligione potens. 

St. Luke, by medicine and religion joined. 
Restores the body and relieves the mind. 

Biest in both labours, dark diseases part, 

And darker ignorance forsakes the heart. 

Thrice happy Luke! sustained by God on high, 
Preserves in life and teaches how to die. 

They are quoted as from a speech by 
the late Rev. Dr. McNeile, 1867 (afterwards 
Dean of Ripon). J. A. OWLEs. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—- 

1. Barrow.—Aubrey in his ‘ Brief Lives ’ 
(1898). vol. i. p. 94, says that the father of 
Isaac Barrow, Master of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
was one Barrow, ‘‘a brewer at Lambith: 
a King’s Scholar at Westminster.” I am 
aware that the * Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ iii. 299, 
says that Thomas Barrow, linendraper to 
Charles I., was the father of Isaac Barrow, 
but I am anxious to obtain further informa- 
tion about this Lambeth brewer to whom 
Aubrey refers. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
kindly supply it ? . 

2. Cot. JoHN HENRY BELLI, eldest son of 
John Belli, sometime secretary to Warren 
Hastings, served in the Peninsular War and 
at Waterloo. Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q. kindly give me the full dates of 
his birth and death ? 

3. Cort. HENRY Morpaunt CLAVERING, 
second son of Major-General Sir John 
Clavering, K.B., was born 16 Dec., 1766. 
When did he die? He married first Lady 
Augusta Campbell, elder daughter of John, 
5th Duke of Argyll. Who was his second 
wife ? 

4. Ropert CLAVERING was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1777. I should be 
glad to obtain any information concerning 
his parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


BoLivaR AND THE JEws.—I have read 


somewhere that Bolivar, the South American 
Liberator, addressed a letter to the Jews 
of the City of London asking their help for 
his enterprise, and I think his appeal was 
successful. Can any reader assist me with 
references ? IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


ancient works on 
star lore it is said that the world was formed 
when the sun was in the zodiacal sign of 
Capricornus, the goat. This statement is 
said to be founded upon the Samaritan 
version of the Pentateuch. Information 
required. Wma. Wynn WESTCOTT. 


BELLS RUNG FOR KrxG CHARLES’S EXE- 
cution.—There is said to be a tradition 
that a peal of bells was rung in some parishes 
when the news arrived that King Charles 
was beheaded. I shall be much obliged by 
any information—especially as to whether 
any Sussex parish was among those that did 
so. R. A. B. 


GELLYFEDDAN, CYNGHORDY, AND LLETTY- 
scILP.—Will one of your readers please give 
the English translation of the above Welsh 
place-names ? J. F. J. 

Minneapolis. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED. — Can 
any of your readers tell me whence the 
following portions of verses are taken ?— 
What miscreant knave dares disturb the quiet of 

Old Wiscard’s grave......? 
I wot the world is tangled all anew, thou tiny elf, 
Prithee tell me, are other folks like thee......? 
Go, bear thy pygmy corpse elsewhere, and disturb 

not the quiet of Old Wiscard’s grave. 
I am led to believe that they may be from 
Colley Cibber, but this is only conjecture. 

A. J. IkIn. 


Creosote, Washington. 


R. R.: HIs Ipentrity.—In 258. x. 99 one 
R. R. replied (4 Aug., 1860) with informa- 
tion as to the Scottish origin of the Earl of 
Gosford’s family. Can any reader inform 
me of the identity of this writer and where 
his genealogical notes are now ? 

W. RoBerts Crow. 


‘LILLIBULLERO’: BULLER-A-LAH.”’—In 
1753 there began an agitation against the 
Jews, when the populace in London went 
about singing ‘ Lillibullero,’ and chalking 
upon walls 

No Jews, 

No wooden shoes. 
The words were composed in 1686 to a much 
‘older tune. I should like to know the mean~ 
| ing of the refrain and also of “ Buller-a-lah,”’ 
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and to have a copy, if possible, of the whole 
song, which, according to Bishop Burnet, 
contributed considerably towards fanning 
the Revolution of 1688. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


RatLway TRAVEL: EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 
—I am desirous of collecting references to 
contemporary impressions of early railway 
travel, many of which, I fancy, have only 
recently come to light. The kind of thing 
I want is contained in Lady Dorchester’s 
memoirs of John Cam Hobhouse, Lord 
Broughton, viz., a glimpse of Hobhouse’s 
first journey ina railway train from Manches- 
ter to Liverpool in 1834 :— 

“The effect was overpowering. My little 
child, as we sat quietly in our carriage, was not 
the least alarmed, nor seemed sensible of the 
prodigious speed of our movement. Indeed, 
it was only when a train met us and we passed 
each other at the rate of forty miles an hour that 
f was aware of our wonderful velocity. There 
was something awful, bordering on the terrific, 
in our moving through the last tunnel.” 

Good descriptions contained in contem- 
porary novels would also be welcomed, 
such, for example, as we have by the author 
of ‘ Handley Cross.’ H. G. ARCHER. 

29, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


‘THE ARABIAN Nicuts.’—Of the ordinary 
editions of this book the story of ‘ Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp’ forms a promi- 
nent feature. But I find no mention of it 
in the work of E. W. Lane, edited by his 
nephew, E. 8. Poole. Lane remains, I sup- 
pose, the standard authority on the subject. 
Was this story interpolated from some other 
source, and therefore rejected by him ? 

I miss also other familiar tales, notably 
that of the black stones, singing tree, and 
talking bird. My copy is dated 1877. 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory. 

[The story of Aladdin, like that of Ali Baba, is 
not found in any early MS. or collection of the 
‘Nights.’ See Dr. §. Lane Poole’s revised Bohn 
edition of Lane’s * Nights,’ 4 vols.} 


‘THE MARRIED MeEn’s FEAST, OR THE 
BANQUET OF BaRNET, 1671.’—This does 
not appear to be in the British Museum 
collection. Can any one state where a 
copy is to be found, or give a brief account 
of the narrative ? W. B. GErRIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


THE Socrety.—I have 
recently come across the very elaborate and 
artistic invitation card of the Hurlothrumbo 
Society bidding Mr. West of Compton 
Street, Soho, to meet ‘‘the President, 
Senior Fellows, and the rest of the Society 


at the Devil Tavern on Thursday, 17 Feb., 
1736, at 7 o’clock in the afternoon.’’ The 
invitation is dated from “the Apollo, 
Feb. 10, 1736,” and is signed by the Secre- 
tary, Charles Middlebrook. Above the text 
is a mythical figure—a compound of man, 
woman, beast, bird, and fish, surrounded by 
rustic work, and with the words ‘‘ Risum 
teneatis, amici’? above, and ‘‘ Ab origine 
mundi” below. Can any of your readers 
give me any information about this Society, 
or the Brotherhood of the ‘‘ Grand Khaibar,”’ 
which existed at the same time ? 
A. M. BroapLey. 
The Knapp, Bradpole, Dorset. 


Rosin Hoop.—Has any one published a 
bibliography relating to him, including the 
casual references made to him in pre- 
Reformation literature ? What reprints are 
there of plays about Robin Hood ? Is there a 
list of the places named after him in Notting- 
hamshire, Yorkshire, and other counties ? 
In North Lincolnshire Robin Hood’s Well, 
or Spring, on Hardwick Hill, not far from 
the Trent, in the parish of Scotton, is a 
healing well to which children suffering 
from whooping-cough are still taken. A 
piece of land in Northorpe, not many miles 
from Hardwick Hill, is also named after him ; 
and it is possible that May games were 
formerly held at the spot. Has the relation- 
ship of the Robin and Marion of the spring 
festival, with the outlaw, ever been eluci- 
dated ? Were not the former in reality of 
Norman - French origin? It would be 
natural that a confusion should take place 
between a Robin of the May games and a 
popular freebooter who loved the merry 
greenwood. H. W. D. 


Porewos, ENGLISH RACEHORSE. — The 
recent discussion of Roman numerals in 
‘N. & Q.’ recalls to my memory the name of 
this famous racehorse of the eighteenth 
a i How comes it that in all sporting 
books it is thus printed: Pot os, the figure 
8 laid on its side being employed to represent 
the syllable -at- ? N. W. 


JONES AND BLUNKETT.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what branch of the family 
of Jones bear the following arms: Serpents 
nowed, quartered with fleurs-de-lis ? They 
are the arms of Robert Jones of Babraham, 
Cambridgeshire, M.P. for Huntingdon, who 
died 1774. I am anxious to identify him 
and his family, and where they came from 
in Wales. He was a director of the East 
India Company. and was a merchant whose 
counting-house was in St. Clement’s Lane. 
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Also, is the name Blunkett known to any 
of your readers ? The family lived in Peck- 
ham and owned property in the * Poltry.” 
Anne Blunkett married Robert Jones. 
Can Blunkett be a German or Swiss name ? 

(Mrs.) HvuGH SMITH. 


PRINCE OF ORANGE COFFEE-HOUSE.”’— 
Is, there a print or drawing of ‘*The Prince of 
Orange Coffee-House,’”” Haymarket, in any 
of the great collections of views of Old 
London ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


ProGREsS’ ILLUSTRATED.— 
In what serial were a set of illustrations to 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ published about the 
year 1880? (? The Day of Rest.) 

Durham. 


Replies. 


COUNTY BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
(11 S. iv. 488.) 


THE answer to this query should raise 
points interesting to topographers and 
genealogists. The information which Mr. 
FE, A. Fry asks for should (1) reveal how much 
work remains to be done in the direction 
of county bibliography, not only in bringing 
up to date such books as J. R. Smith’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Cantiana,’ 1837, but in under- 
taking bibliographies for those counties 
which so far have none. (2) It should dis- 
cover how far intelligent students of local 
history have in MS. or in preparation works 
upon local bibliography. Valuable books 
on bibliography are often prepared, and then 
no publisher can be found to undertake 
them. (3) It should tend to induce local 
archeological societies to spend some of 
their funds in publishing such works. 
(4) It should make evident the importance 
of founding a national Topographical Society, 
whose work should include the compilation 
of a book for the whole of Great Britain 
on the lines (only better) of L. U. J. Che- 
valier’s ‘Topo - bibliographie,’ 1894-1903. 
Such a society should lay down rules as to 
how such books should be carried out. 
(5) It should make plain how useful a work 
could be compiled of books which, although 
not in themselves county bibliographies, 
have yet county classifications. There are 
many hundreds of them. A few occur to 
me at the moment of writing which will 
illustrate what is intended to be conveyed : 
Bickley’s ‘Index to B.M. Charters’ and 


Rolls’; Chaloner Smith’s ‘ Wills’; Fuller's 
‘Worthies’; Wood’s ‘Life and Times’ 
(Oxford Historical Society); the Catalogue 
of the Library at Stourhead ; C. E. Keyser’s 
‘List of Buildings with Mural Paintings’ ; 
the Endowed Charity Reports, and many 
other valuable blue-books which are so 
arranged; Turner's ‘Bodleian Charters’ ; 
and Miller Christy’s list of books on the 
birds of various counties. 

I give below, under the name of each 
county of England, the titles of such biblio- 
graphies as exist, and references to such 
sources as are known to bibliographers. 


Bedfordshire—The Catalogue of the Bedfordshire 
General Library has apparently not been 
printed since 1837. 

For Elstowand John Bunyan see Dr. John 
Brown’s ‘ Life of Bunyan,’ 3rd ed., 1887, 
pp. 453-89. 

Berkshire—The Catalogue of the Reference 
Section of the Reading Public Library hasan 
appendix, pp. 99-121, containing a list of 
books, prints, and scrap-books (chiefly 
relating to elections) arranged under parishes. 
There has been no edition of this since 1893. 

Buckinghamshire — Bibliotheca Buckinghami- 
ensis (by Henry Gough). Archi. and Archzol. 
Soc. for the County of Buckingham, Records 
of Buckingham, vols. v., vi. Aylesbury (G. T 
de Fraine), 1890, pp 96. 

Harcourt (L. V.) An Eton Bibliography, 
London, 1902, pp. 132. 

Cambridgeshire—Bowes (Robert), A Catalogue 
of Books printed at or relating to the Uni- 
versity, Town, and County of Cambridge from 
1521 to 1893, with Bibliographical and Bio- 
graphical Notes. Cambridge, 1894, 8vo. A 
full and valuable Index volume was issued 
subsequently. 

Cf. also Gray (G. J.), Early Stationers, 
Bookbinders, and the First Printer of Cam- 
bridge (Trans. of Bibliographical Society, 
vi. 145-8, 1903). 

An Index to the Collections of William 
Cole (1714-82) has recently been announced 
to be published. The Cole collections 
relate to the parochial antiquities of Caim- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Bucking- 
hamshire. 

The Catalogue of the Reference Section of 
the Free Library of Cambridge contains a 
bibliography of Cambridge books by John 
Pink. 

Whitaker (W.), Geology of the Neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge, 1881, has biblio- 
graphical appendix. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society issued 
in 1898 (Deighton, Bell & Co.) an Index to 
their valuable Proceedings from 1840 t6 1897. 

See also Bradshaw (Henry), Books printed 
by J. Siberch at Cambridge, 1521-2. 

Fordham (Henry George), Lists of Cam- 
bridgeshire Maps (vide Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society Proceedings 1905-8). 

Cheshire—As many bibliographical works relating 
to this county include Lancashire as well, 
reference should be made under both 
* Cheshire’ and: ‘ Lancashire.’ 
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A List of Books relating to Cheshire 
History in the Cheshire and Lancashire 
Collector, vols. i. and ii., London and Man- 
chester, 1853-5. 

Sutton (A.): see Appendix of Cheshire 
Books in his Bibliotheca Lancastriensis, 
Manchester, 1893. 


Manchester Literary Club: Bibliography | 


of Lancashire and Cheshire. Publications 
issued on the two counties during 1876. 
Manchester, A. Heywood, 1877. 


and Cheshire. 1879. 
Special Collections of Books on Cheshire, 


Papers, vol. vi. pp. 31-57). 

See also The Bibliographies of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, by E. Axon and J. H. Swann, 
printed in the Transactions of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society from 1889 
onwards. 

There are indexes to the Transactions of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiq. Society as 
follows : Index to Vols. I.-X.in vol. x. Index 
to Vols. XI.-XX. in vol. xx. 

Whitaker (W.), List of Books on the Geo- 
logy, Mineralogy, and Paleontology of 
Cheshire. Liverpool, 1876. 

Cornwall—Boase (George Clement) and Courtney 
(W. P.), Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, 3 vols., 
1874-82. I mention this work, although it 
is referred to by Mr. Fry, since his reference 
implies that the book was completed in 1874, 
whereas it was not finished until 1882, and 
was followed, in 1890, by a fourth volume, 
Collectanea Cornubiensia—the whole work 
forming a model of what a county biblio- 
graphy should be. 


Stokes (H. Sewell), County and Parochial | 


Histories and Books relating to Cornwall 
(Journal Brit. Archeol. Assoc., vol. xxxiii. 
pp. 35-45, London, 1877). 

Cumberland.—Hinds (James Pitcairn), Bibliotheca 
Jacksoniana. Published for the Carlisle 
Public Library Committee by Titus Wilson, 
Kendal, 1909. 

The above Catalogue is of a collection of 
books, prints, manuscripts, &c., connected 
with or illustrating the history of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Lancashire north of 
the Sands. It was formed by the late 
William Jackson, F.S.A., of Fleatham House, 
St. Bees (d. 1890). 

Sanderson (T.), Bibliographical History 
of Westmorland and Cumberland, 2 vols. 
(A collection of printed and MS. extracts in 
the Jackson Collection. ) 

Sparke (Archibald), A Bibliography of the 
Dialect Literature of Cumberland and West- 
— and Lancashire north of the Sands, 

Curwen (J. F.), An Index to the Heraldry 
of Cumberland and Westmorland (Cumber- 
land and Westmor. Antiq. and Archeol. Soc. 
Transactions, New Series, vol. vi. pp. 204-36, 
Kendal, 1906). 

A. L. Humpureys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


(To be continued.) 
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The following may be added to Mr. Fry’s 
list. In default of special bibliographies, 
references to lists in some ot the county 
histories, &ec., are given. Some of the 
public libraries have published special lists 
of their county collections, and most have 
separate sections in their catalogues. Mr. 
Courtney's Register of National Biblio- 
graphy ’° should be consulted. To this most 


Axon (W. E. A.), Libraries of Lancashire ‘useful work I am indebted for some of my 
. E. A.), _information. 


—Cate Collecti Book: 
by J. M. Nodal (Manchester Literary Club | Bedford—Catalogue of the Collection of Books 


— of the Rev. Thomas Orlebar Marsh, 
$32. 

Book-Lore, iv. 21-4. 

N. & Q., 7S. xii. 132, 233-4, 332. 
Berkshire—-Book-Lore, iv. 33-8. 

Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine, xi. 233-8. 

N. & Q., 4S. vi. 14-15. 
Bucks—Architectural and Archeological Society, 


Bibliotheca Buckinghamiensis, H. Gough, 
1890. 
Bibliography of Eton, L. V. Harcourt 


(Public Schools Year-Book, 1898, pp. 350-72). 
Printed separately, 1898; new ed. 1902. 
Cambs—-A Catalogue of Books printed at or 
relating to the University, Town, and County 
of Cambridge from 1521 to 1893, Robert 
Bowes, 1892-4. 

Chester—History of Chester, G. L. Fenwick, 
1896: Bibliography, pp. 445-60. 

Cumberland—History of Cumberland, S. 
Ferguson, 1890: Bibliography. pp. 289-97. 

Devon—A Few Sheaves of Devon Bibliography, 
J.1. Dredge, 1889-96. Reprinted from Trans. 
Devon Assoc. 

Devonshire Works and their Authors, T. N. 

Brushfield (Trans. Devon Assoc., xxv. 25-158). 

Durham—County Palatine of Durham. G. T. 
Lapsley, Bibliography (in Harvard Historical 
Studies, viii. 388-46). 

Essex—Bibliography of Essex (Antiq. Mag. and 
Bibliographer, i. 72-8, 283). 

Gloucestershire—Manual of Gloucestershire Lite- 
rature, F. A. Hyett and W. Bazeley, 1895-7, 
3 vols. 

Catalogue of MSS., Books, Pamphlets.... 
relating to the City and County of Gloucester 
....deposited [by C. H. Dancey]in the Glouces- 
ter Publie Library, R. Austin, 1911. 

Hereford—Catalogue of the Reference Depart- 
ment, Hereford Public Library, 1901, pp. 
199-276. 

Mr. Courtney states that ‘‘*‘A  Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual of Herefordshire Literature,’ 
collected by Frederick Bodenham, is said to 
have been printed in 1890.” 

Hunts—Catalogue of the Huntingdonshire Books 
collected by Herbert E. Norris....Ciren- 
cester, 1895. 

Isle of Man—Bibliotheca Monensis, W. Harrison, 
1861; new ed. 1876 (Manx Society). 

Lancashire—Books on Lancashire preserved in 
Wigan Public Library, H. T. Folkard, 1898. 

— Nerfolciensis, J. Quinton, 
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Northants—Bibliotheca Northantonensis, 1884. 
Bibliographical Account, J. ‘Taylor. 
(Limited to 6 copies.) 
Surrey—History of Surrey, H. EF. Malden, 1900: 
Bibliography, pp. 310-18. 
Warwick—History of Warwick, Sam Timmins, 
1889: Bibliography, pp. 288-96. 
Westmorland—History of Westmorland, R. S. 
Ferguson, 1894: Bibliography, pp. 293-9. 
— Yorkshire Library, W. Boyne, 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Gloucester Public Library. 


The late Prof. Copinger, one of the 
founders and the first President of the Biblio- 
graphical Society, compiled an_ elaborate 
bibliographical index to the sources for the 
history of the county of Suffolk. It was 
issued to subscribers at one guinea per 
volume, and extended to five volumes, each 
of about 400 pages. It was published in 
1904 under the title ‘Records of Suffolk.’ 
A sixth volume containing the index was 
issued in 1907. Prof. Copinger very pro- 
perly regarded the history of the county as 
incomplete until it had been written after 
reference to original records. It is estimated 
that there are nearly 100,000 references in 
the work, which is valuable as a history as 
well as being a guide to the most important 
records. 

Prof. Copinger sent a description of his 
method of compiling this monumental work 
to the Congress of Archeological Societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries, in 
July, 1907. At that time less than 100 
subscriptions had been received for copies. 
In the introduction to the first volume 
there is a list of the records indexed. This 
was repeated in the paper before the Archzeo- 
logical Societies. Though there are one or 
two omissions in the work, it is much in 
advance of anything done for any other 
county. 

It may interest Mr. Fry and your 
readers generally to know that a ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of London’ is now being attempted. 
The scheme will be fully described in 
The Inrbrary for the present month, 
Miss Hadley, 4, Hartington Road, Chiswick, 
is the secretary of the group undertaking 
the work, and Mr. Kenneth H. Vickers of 
4, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., 
is the president. THomas Wm. Hwck. 

Saffron Walden. 


I can add the following :— 


Buckinghamshire — Bibliotheca Buckinghami- 
ensis: a List of Books relating to the County 
of Buckingham, B. H. Gough. 1890. 

Essex—Catalogue of Books, Maps, and Manu- 
scripts relating to or connected with the 
Count y of Essex, A. E. Cunnington, 1902. 


Gloucestershire—The Bibliographer’s Manual of 
Gloucestershire Literature, being a Classified 
Catalogue of Books....relating to G....&c., 
F. A. Hyett and Wm. Bazeley, 3 vols., 
1895-7. 

Collectanea Gloucestriensia; or a Catalogue 
of Books, Tracts, &c....relating to the 
County of G.... in the possession of J. D. 
Phelps, 1842. 

Lancashire—The Lancashire Library, a Biblio- 
graphical Account of Books on Topography, 
Biography....relating to the County Pala- 
tinate, Lieut.-Col. H. Fishwick, 1875. 

Lincon—A Catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets 
and....relating to the City and County of 
Lincoln preserved in the Reference Depart- 
ment of the City of Lincoln Public Library, 
A. R. Corns, 1904. 

Norfolk—The Norfolk Topographer’s Manual: a 
Catalogue of the Books and Engravings 
hitherto published in relation to the County, 
S. Woodford and W. C. Ewing, 1842. 

Bibliotheca Norfolciensis: a Catalogue of 
the Writings of Norfolk Men and of Works 
relating to the County of Norfolk in the 
Library of J. J. Coiman, 1896. 

Nottinghamshire—-Descriptive Catalogue of Books 
relating to Nottinghamshire in the Library 
of Jaraes Ward, 1892. Supplement, 1897. 

Manuscripts relating to the County of 
—— in the possession of James Ward. 

Worcestershire—Bibliography of Worcestershire, 

. R. Burton and F. S. Pearson, Part I., 
1898; Part II.,J. R. Burton, 1903; Part III., 
J. Humphreys, 1907. : 


Some are privately printed, but all are 
in the British Museum. A. RHODES. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. ix. 361, 497; x. 32; 
xi. 17, 333. G. L. APPERSON. 

(Mr. WILLIAM BRADBROOK, Cot. HENRY FISH- 
WICK, and Mr. WILLIAM JAGGARD also thanked 
for replies. Weask correspondents to refrain from 
replies till Mk. HuMPHREYs’s list is completed.] 


THREADING St. WILFRID’s NEEDLE (11 S. 
iv. 507).—The reference sought occurs in 
an 8vo volume, ‘‘Anglorum Speculum, or 
the Worthies of England in Church and 
State. London, printed for John Wright 
at the Crown on Ludgate Hill, Thomas 
Passinger at the three Bibles on London- 
Bridge, and William Thackary at the Angel 
in Duck-lane. 1684.’ The preface is signed 
by G. 8., who says that he has included the 
lives of many more eminent heroes and 
generous patrons than “ Dr. Fuller in his 
large History in Folio.” On p. 897 he 
says :— 

“Peter of Rippon, Canon of that Colledge, 
wrote a Book of the Life and Miracles of St. 
Wilfrid, the Founder thereof. There was a narrow 
place in his Church, through which chaste persons 
might easily pass, whilst the incontinent did 
stick therein. Many suspected persons did 
prick their credit, who could not thread his Needle.” 


IS. V. Jan. 13, 1912. 
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An identical legend has been current in 
connexion with the erypt, which is now all 
that is heft, of the church of St. Wilfrid at 
Hexham (built Aa.p. 674-8), where a hole 
in the wall similar in character to that at 
Ripon exists. Both crypts are of one 
period, of similar design, and are said to 
resemble the confessio found under early 
churches in Rome and elsewhere. These 
subterranean chambers have been apparently 
constructed beneath the high altars of the 
churches, the main feature of which was 
a sacrarium. The door to this was entered 
from a private stairway used only by the 
brethren in charge. The worshippers de- 
scended by a separate staircase leading to 
a small ante-chapel that was divided from 
the chapel itself by a solid wall. In the 
centre of this was an orifice, or squint, 
piercing the otherwise blank wall, command- 
ing a view of the interior and of its sacred 
relics. As the worshippers passed this in 
turn their feeling of veneration would be 
heightened by the surrounding mystery of 
the situation and the play of light upon the 
holy relics seen through the hole in the wall 
in sudden revelation. That the orifice in- 
tended for such a solemn purpose was ever 
used for the baser object of the test indicated 
by the ‘‘ needle eye ”’ is not only improbable, 
but an examination of the squint itself will 
show the absurdity involved in such an 
attribution. R. OLIVER HESLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The passage of which J. T. F. is in search 
is by Fuller, as stated in Walbran’s ‘ Ripon 
Guide.’ See ‘The History of the Worthies 
of England,’ ‘ York-shire,’ ‘Writers,’ under 
‘ Peter of Rippon,’ ed. 1811, vol. ii. p. 512. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


SPENSER AND DANTE (11 S. iv. 447, 515). 
—It is possible that Mr. Bresnar 
has not consulted Dr. Paget Toynbee’s 
‘Dante in English Literature. The book 
aims at tracing the influence of Dante upon 
English writers from Chaucer to Cary. In 
the preface we find the following statistics :-— 

‘* The number of authors represented is between 
five and six hundred, viz., some 50 for the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, nearly 
60 for the seventeenth, about 150 for the 
eighteenth, and the remainder for the first forty- 
four years of the nineteenth.” 

An examination of the text shows that not 
all the men of letters from whom citations 
are given made “ definite allusion ’’ to Dante, 
but that some of them (among whom is 
Spenser) are included on the basis of a 
patent influence at his hands. Moreover, 


in some cases he is merely spoken’ of as 
‘*among the famous men of Florence,” and 
John Evelyn is admitted to the company of 
those that reveal his influence on the ground 
of having mentioned in the ‘Diary’ the 
statue of Dante at Poggio Imperiale. The 
lists are nevertheless of interest, and show 
that at no time in the history of English 
literature after the late fourteenth century 
were allusions to Dante what one could, 
from a quantitative standard, call “ ex- 
tremely limited.” 

Among the authors before the seventeenth 
century who mention Dante by name are 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Barclay, Henry 
Parker (Lord Morley), John Bale, , William 
Thomas, William Barker, Thomas. Cooper, 
John Jewel, Thomas Churchyard, John Foxe, 
Robert Peterson, Gabriel Harvey, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Lawrence Humphrey, Robert Greene, 
George Whetstone, Bartholomew Young, 
George Puttenham, Sir John Harington, 
John Florio, Abraham Flaunce, Thomas 
Bedingfield, William Covell, Robert Tofte, 
Michael Drayton, and Francis Meres. 

Among those in the seventeenth century 
are Ben Jonson, Robert Burton, William 
Burton, John Ford, John Milton, Thomas 
Heywood, Sir William D’Avenant, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Anthony Wood, Edward 
Phillips, and John Dryden. 

Ipa LAaNnGpon. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Latin ACCENTUATION (11 S. iv. 448).— 
It is not easy to return a brief answer to 
Mr. W. Burp’s questions. The system of 
the word-accent in Latin has not been the 
same at all periods of the language, and there 
is a difficulty in determining when certain 
changes took place, what the exact nature 
of these changes was, and to what causes 
they were due. A study of the following 
will be helpful :— 

Prof. W. M. Lindsay’s ‘ Latin Language ’ 
(Clarendon Press, 1894), chap. iii., ‘ Ac- 
centuation,’ pp. 148-217; see especially 
pp. 163-5, § 10, ‘ Exceptions to the Paen- 
ultima Law,’ and $11, ‘ Vulgar-Latin Ac- 
centuation.’ 

The article ‘ Latin. Language,’ by the late 
Prof. A. S. Wilkins and Prof. R. Seymour 
Conway, in the eleventh edition of ‘The 
Eney. Brit.,’ especially pp. 246, 247. 

See also Brugmann and Delbriick, ‘ Grund- 
riss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen,’ vol. i., 2nd ed., 
Strassburg, 1897, part i. p. 232, Anmerkung ; 
an article by A. Hornung in the Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie, vii. 572, and p. 547 
sq. in vol. xiv., in a review by Fritz Neumann 
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of E. Schwan’s ‘ Grammatik des altfranzés- 
ischen.’ 

Mulierem was certainly accented at 
one time on the penultimate. Further, 
the vowel-sound of this syllable became 
long. Dracontius (fifth century A.D.) has 
muliére. 

Compare the late anonymous couplet :— 
Quid levius pluma? Flumen. Quid flumine ? 

Ventus. 

Quid vento ? Mulier. Quid muliére ? Nihil. 
In some Renaissance Latin verse-writers 
the same quantity is found. John Owen, 
the English epigrammatist, has muliéri, 
muliére, muliéribus. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


SPIDER STorIEs (11 S. iv. 26, 76, 115, 137, 
477).—Apropos of spider stories, there are 
several versions of the origin of the Taran- 
tella dance which may interest many readers. 
The one I now contribute to these columns 
was told to me years ago in Naples regarding 
the large tarantula spider which still abounds 
in S. Italy. Its bite is supposed to render 
its victim insane. 

There still exists at Bai, near Naples, the 
picturesque octagonal ruin of what was once 
the Sudatorium of some ancient Roman 
baths, which in the time ot Horace were 
richly decorated with marble columns and 
statues. About 1200 a.p. a pretty, bare- 
footed Neapolitan maiden took refuge in the 
ruin to protect herself from the scorching 
rays of the midday sun, and sat down ona 
fallen column to rest. Shortly afterwards a 
huge tarantula spider ran along the ceiling 
until he came to a spot exactly over where 
the damsel sat. Espying her toe, before one 
could say ‘Jack Robinson” he dropped 
down upon it, and held on like grim death, 
penetrating the warm flesh with his sharp 
teeth, and, like a vampire, sucking out the 
life-blood. There was ascream of terror and 
anguish, and then the damsel jumped up and 
began to dance. At first the motion was 
slow and dignified, but as the poison began 
to take effect, her speed increased, until at 
last she revolved like a rapid humming-top 
or a dancing dervish, for she had become 
hopelessly insane. 

Tradition asserts that there is no cure 
or antidote for the bite of the tarantula 
save the kiss of a youth who has been down 
into the Cave of Avernus, and has braved 
the terrible gaze of the human-headed spider 
who dwells therein. His web is stretched 
over a fathomless abyss, and is strong 
enough to catch men and animals. Some, 
paralyzed by the hypnotizing stare of the 


spider’s fearsome eyes, fall through the more 
'open part of the meshes into the gloomy 
depths below; others get entangled in 
the web and become food for the hungry 
demon. Those, however, who have been 
| wise enough to wear a certain magical 
amulet, a protection against the evil eye, 
can approach the monster with impunity, 
and are permitted to return to daylight un- 
harmed, provided they have lived chaste and 
moral lives. 

Classic mythology does not deal much 
with spiders, but I have in my mind the 
scene in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses’ where 
Arachne tries her skill against that of 
Minerva, and where the latter touches the 
daughter of Idmon with her magical shuttle, 
sprinkles her with the juice of the Hecatean 
herb, and transforms her into a spider. 

A gold pendant found in the villa of Hagia 
Triada, Crete, formed in the shape of the 
human breast, has upon it, among other 
devices, a spider. The spider may sym- 
holize the torture which the venom of love 
can cause by wild desire, or it may suggest 
how love gan lay a snare like a web to catch 
men’s hearts. SyDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 


When I was young, spider’s web was the 
usual remedy in my home to stop the 
bleeding from a cut. 

T also know as a fact that, as a cure for 
ague, a black spider, taken from a privy 
and put inside a green gooseberry, was to 
be swallowed. JI am a Sussex man. 

H. A. C. SAUNDERS. 


History oF ENGLAND RIMING 
Verses (11 8. iv. 168, 233, 278, 375, 418, 
517).—I am sure others with me will thank 
you for printing the extracts sent by Mr. 
Foster PatmerR. I believe this history was 
called * Little Arthur’s’; but am I confus- 
ing two works ? I have long tried to get a 
copy, but failed. Apparently it is not only 
out of print, but forgotten, and yet it must 
have been well known forty years ago. 

Its view of things was from a different 
standpoint from Froude’s, as the following 
lines on Henry VIII. show, but none the less 
the last of these may be said of it too :— 

Henry the Eighth who married six wives, 

And ended by violence two of their lives ; 

Tle was a tyrant fat, savage, and proud, 

But still he was useful, it must be aliowed. 
If any of your readers can say where I can 
get a copy, or will lend one for a copy to be 
made, I shall be grateful. Lucis. 

Little Arthur's History of England’ is in 
prose. ] 
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* Ponitta”’ (11 S. iv. 490). — Gustav 
Kérting in his ‘ Lateinisch - romanisches 
Worterbuch, 2nd ed., Paderborn, 1901, 
prefers the derivation from *pulvicula 
(diminutive of pulvis, dust), as given by 
F. Diez (‘ Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
romanischen Sprachen,’ Sth ed., Bonn, 
1887), but mentions Baist’s view (Zeit- 
schrift fiir romanische philologie, v. 562) 
that it comes from pullus, *pulla, a young 
creature, chick. EpwWarRD BENSLY. 


* Polilla’’ means the moth or worm that | 


eats into wood, silk and woollen clothes, 
and fur. French teigne, mite, ver (qui ronge 
les étoffes), not the larger moth called in 
French phaléne, papillon de nuit. Latin 
tinea, teredo. 

Covarrubias, ‘Tesoro de la Lengua Cas- 
tellana,’ ed. 1611, says :— 

© Polille, un gusanito que se ceria en la ropa, 

la come. Engendrase de no sacudir y orear 
as ropas: y asi se dixo fde poluo, que es la 
materia deste animalico, quasi poluilla.”’ 

The augmented edition (1674), by the Padre 
B. R. Noydens, adds :— 

** Polilla es nombre sincopado de populilla, que 
se deriua de populor, popularis, por destruir ; 
como dize Virgilio, lib. i. Georg. populatque 
indigentem farcis (sic) [farris] aceruum Curculio; 
que el gorgogo destruye gran monton de trigo.”’ 

“*Gorgogo, gorgojo, Lat. curculio, animal 
paruum, frumentum corrodens: quasi gurgulio.” 
—Idem. 

Polilla, metafora. Lo que 
destruye insensiblemente alguna cosa. 
de polilla.”’—‘ Dice. Barcia.’ 

The word occurs in the same sense in 
Matt. vi. 19,—‘‘donde orin y _ polilla los 
[thesoros] consume” (‘‘where moth and 
rust doth corrupt’’). A. D. JONEs. 

Oxford. 


menoseaba 6 
Comerse 


LupGaTE (11 8S. iv. 485).—Ludgate is 
mentioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
his ‘ Historia Regum Britanniz,’ III. xx. 
Geoffrey was writing in about 1130. He 
gives a quasi-Welsh word, Parthlud, in ex- 
planation of the Old-English word ** Ludes- 
gat,’ which he latinized with a final a. 
The equation “O.E. lud=O.W. lid” is 
merely visual. To advance it without 
knowing the meaning of either word is like 
equating Old High German ebur (‘ boar ’’) 
with Old Celtic ebur (‘‘ yew-tree”’). “ Lud” 
is now short as to its vowel. If the uw of 
Lludd (=lud of the twelfth century) were 
short, the word would rime with ‘“ with” ; 
if we take that wu as long, we must rime with 
“seethe.” A Welshman would represent 
the sound of modern English ‘‘ Lud” by 
Lyd. For medieval English “Lud” he 


would write Lwd—both riming with good.” 
‘If he thought « was long, he would write 
Lwd—rime “mood.” There is no parallel 
between Welsh u and English u. The Welsh 
ti and i= English i and ee respectively. 

The Celtic pantheon is a very much 
crowded one, and no investigator who has 
realized that would take up Prof. Anwyl’s or 
Prof. Dottin’s lists of Celtic gods without 
trepidation, even if it were necessary. In 
the case of ‘* Ludes gat’’ such temerity is 
quite uncalled for. ‘‘Ludes gat.’ like 
*Ludes din’ and Ludes cimb.” is a 
/regular and unimpeachable English forma- 
'tion. It indicates possession by a male 
/ person whose name was made up of the 
| Germanic prototheme Ludi and some deu- 
_terotheme which we have no means of detect- 
ing. It may have been Ludibert or Ludica, 
Ludigar or Ludigast. We cannot tell: but 
we can be quite sure that the O.E. ‘* Ludes.” 
in A.D. 1130, was the genitive case of Ludi, 
or Ludeé. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Dr. RicHaRD RtssEtt (11 8. iv. 509).— 
In ‘Some Lewes Men of Note,’ by George 
Holman, late Mayor of Lewes, published in 
1905, is a short, reliable biography of Dr. 
Russell, from which I select the following 
particulars, which will give G. F. R. B. the 
information he seeks :— 

** Richard Russell was born in the parish of 
St. Michael, Lewes, in the year 1687. The 
baptismal entry, dated 26 Nov., 1687, states: 
‘ Then was borne, Richard the sonne of Nathaniell 
Russell and Mary his wife, and _ baptised 
the twenty-seventh day of the same month.’ 
His father was a surgeon and apothecary, practis- 
ing in that parish, and a deacon of the Presby- 
terian body; he died 8 March, 1712. Dr. 
Richard Russell died in London, 19 Dec., 1759, 
in the 72nd year of his age. He was buried in 
the family vault at South Malling. In_ the 
register the date of his burial is given as 24 Dec., 
1759. His eldest son, William, succeeded to the 
estate at Malling, and, having adopted the profes- 
sion of a barrister, assumed his mother’s family 
name of Kempe. He was known as Serjeant 
Kempe of Malling. The will of Dr. Russell, dated 
8 May, 1759, states that he gives to his wife, 
Mary Russell, three houses, with their outhouses, 
gardens, and appurtenances, bounded by Market 
Lane to the east, and to Mr. Wm. Michell’s 
garden to the west. in the parish of St. Michael 
in Lewes, and also his house at Brighthelmstone, 
with the furniture, stable, coachhouse, chariot, 
and pair of coach horses. He also bequeaths 
his wife 1,0007., and to his son Richard the next 
presentation to the living of Broadwater. A 
proviso relates to sundry bequests being left, 
upon the understanding that his wife and children 
give up and quit claim to the possession of 
Pedinghoe Farm, and also the farms at Pyecombe, 
and leaving his son William in quiet possession 
of the real and personal estate of his wife’s late 
father.” 
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The house at Brighthelmstone mentioned 
above occupied the site upon which ‘‘ The 
Albion Hotel” now stands. It may be of 
interest to your correspondent to know 
that a portrait of Dr. Russell, by Zoffany, 
belongs to the Brighton Corporation, and 
may be seen in the Brighton Public Art 
Gallery. A. Crecit PIPER. 
Public Library, Brighton. 

(Mr. JoHN PATCHING is also thanked for reply.] 


AvTHORS OF QuorTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
iv. 507).—The line quoted by Mr. E. 8. 
SHERSON, 

Morning arises stormy and pale, 
is from Tennyson's ‘ Maud,’ Part I. vi. 1. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


BIsHors ADDRESSED As ‘“‘My Lorp” 
(11 S. iv. 508).—This question was suffi- 
ciently answered in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1898, to 
which year Ovutis is referred. He makes a 
mistake in his statement about the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Bishop of Calcutta. 
If he will refer to the East India Company’s 
public dispatch to the Governments of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, dated 29 July, 
1814, par. 2, he will find that it contains 
two warrants issued by H.R.H. the Prince 
Regent :— 

1. Of Rank and Honour, dated 25 May, 1814, 
ordering that the Bishop of Calcutta and his 
successors be styled and called Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 


2. Of Precedence, dated 31 May, 1814. 

The Duke of Buckingham inquired if a 
similar warrant of rank and honour had been 
issued when the Bishopric of Madras was 
founded; and finding that it had not, he 
did what OvrTis states. The courtesy title 
has now been restored by authority. 

FRANK PENNY. 


Ovtis should see what has been said at 
9S. i. 230. If the title be restricted to peers 
of Parliament, what becomes of such Scottish 
and Trish nobles as are not representative 
peers 2? Why should there be any jealousy 
of bishops being lords, when we have lord- 
lieutenants, lord mayors, lords of manors, 
and many such? Let me refer to Dr. 
George Hickes’s ‘ Treatise on the Dignity of 
the Episcopal Order’ (Ang. Cath. Lib.), 
4th ed., 1847, ii. 372, sq., ‘Instances of 
Bishops being called Lords in the Ancient 
Church.’ 


. . 


It is held by many that by the act of con- 
secration’a bishop becomes a spiritual peer. 
It this be so, then a bishop suffragan is 
entitled to be addressed as “My Lord.” 


The question has long had some interest 
for me, and I find I have a note, from some 
authority which I cannot at the moment 
verify, to the effect that 

“the title ‘Lord’ is extended _ by right or courtesy 
to bishops of the Church of England and Colonial 
bishops, but not to bishops suffragan, missionary or 
Scottish or Irish prelates, at least as an undisputed. 
right.” 

The editor of Crockford, who must be 
counted an authority, invariably gives to 
bishops suffragan the title “‘ Lord Bishop 
Suffragan of ——’’; and a few years ago, 
in his annual Preface, discussed the claim 
of suffragans to the title, and gave his 
decision in their favour. 

OvutTis quotes the Duke of Buckingiam 
as holding that only peers of Parliament 
are entitled to the distinction of being 
addressed as ‘‘My Lord.” I presume he 
meant spiritual peers. But the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man is not a peer of Parliament. 
yet he is Lord Bishop of those united dioceses. 
If the Duke really meant what is stated by 
Ovtis, he was, of course, speaking very un- 
advisedly. Those peers of Scotland and of 
Ireland, for example, who are not representa- 
tive peers, are not peers of Parliament, 
but are certainly entitled by right to be 
addressed as ‘“‘My Lords.” On the other 
hand, there are lords of Parliament who are 
not peers—the Lords of Appeal, for instance, 
who have the right to a writ of summons 
while in office only, though they are barons 
for life. . A. RUSSELL. 


Some years ago Crockford published in 
the ‘Clerical Directory’ a letter received 
from the then Home Secretary, Mr. Mathews, 
stating that suffragan bishops were entitled 
to be addressed as ‘‘ My Lord.” 

DLC, 


Lorp TILNEY OR TYLNEY (11 S. iv. 508). 
—The second Ear! Tilney was the grandson 
of the first earl, and succeeded to the estate 
and mansion at Wanstead. He lived a 
great many years in Italy, his continued 
absence from: his home giving rise to much 
comment. A writer of the period said 
“that so magnificent a palace should not be 
left to a handful of servants, and that as Lord 
Tilney had no heirs, he hoped that ere long the 
estate would pass into the hands of some other 
family who would prefer English freedom to 
Italian slavery.’— The Story of Wanstead 
Park,’ by O. S. Dawson. 

The writer does not charge Lord Tilney with 
any misdeed, and it would appear that he 
simply had a preference for residing in Italy 


rather than in England. G. H. W. 


~ 
7 
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BurraAL IN Wootten: “CoLBERTEEN” to The Gentleman's Magazine up to 1818, 
(11S. iv. 368, 498). — The Act for burying | but it comprises every name mentioned 


in woollen was passed in 1678, and seems to in the different volumes. 


have been much objected to :-— 
Odious ! in woollen! *twould a saint provoke ! 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke) 
No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my Iifeless face. 
Pope, ‘ Moral Essays,’ Epist. i. 246-9, 
Elwin and Courthope’s edit. 
Swift alludes to colberteen lace also in 
* Baucis and Philemon’ :— 
Good pinners edg’d with colberteen. 
Swift’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. Browning. 
The lace was evidently of a common descrip- 
tion. W. E. BRowNING. 


THOMAS CROMWELL (11 S. iv. 509).— 
The Gentleman's Magazine for 1752 is in- 
correct in the statement alluded to by Miss 
WILLIAMS. 

It was William Cromwell whose wife died 
that year at their seat in Essex. He was 
a son of Henry Cromwell, whose father 
Henry Cromwell, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, was son of the Protector. William 
Cromwell died in Kirby Street, Hatton 
Garden, on 9 July, 1772, aged 79. His wife, 
who was Mary, widow of Thomas Wesby 
of Linton, co. Cambridge, died 4 March, 
1752. They left no children. The name 
of their seat was Bocking. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The only Thomas Cromwell mentioned in 
Burke’s ‘ Vicissitudes of Families’ was the 
son of Henry Cromwell, grandson of the 
Protector. He carried on the business of a 
grocer on Snow Hill, and died in Bridgwater 
Square, 2 Oct., 1748. He married (1) 
Frances Tidman, the daughter of a London 
tradesman, and by her was father of a daugh- 
ter Anne, the wife of John Field of London; 
(2) Mary, daughter of Nicholas Skinner, 
a merchant in London, and had issue an 
only son, Oliver Cromwell, a_ solicitor’s 
clerk at St. Thomas’s Hospital, who suc- 
ceeded under the will of his cousins, the 
Protector Richard Cromwell’s daughters, to 
an estate at Theobalds, Herts. The obituary 
in The Gentleman's Magazine, 1752, possibly 
refers to the second wife of Thomas Crom- 
well, viz., Mary Skinner, who may have died 
at her son’s house at Theobalds, Cheshunt, 
on the borders of Herts and Essex. 

G. H. W. 


Miss WILuIAMs will find that Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary’ (Harleian Society) covers the 
deaths announced in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine up to 1800, There is a General Index 


The Cromwells, 
whether announcement be made of births, 


| marriages, deaths, or what not, will all be 
found under that name. 
necessary to consult each half-yearly 
index. 


After 1818 it would 


G. W. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ 
will indicate where the best pedigrees of the 
Cromwell family may be found. 


W. Rosperts. 
18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Puivie SAVAGE (11 iv. 509).—He was 
the son of Valentine Savage of Dublin (who 
died 20 July, 1670) and Mary, daughter of 
Walter Houghton of LKilthorp, Rutland, 
and was born in February, 1643/4. He 
matriculated at Trin. Coll., Dublin, 6 July, 
1659. In 1671 he was appointed Protho- 
notary and Clerk of the Crown in the King’s 
Bench, Ireland. He was M.P. for co. 
Wexford 1692-3, 1695-9, and 1703-14. 
In 1695 he was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and sworn of the Privy Council 
in Ireland. He died in July, 1717. The 
parentage of his wife I cannot throw light 
upon. Their only daughter and_ heiress, 
Anne Savage, m. 1715 Sir Arthur Acheson, 
Bart. G. D. B. 


GRANDFATHER CLOCKS IN FRANCE (11 S. 
iv. 509).—In ‘The Fishguard Invasion; or, 
Three Days in 1797, by M. E. James—a 
mixture of fact and fiction—the whole of 
chap. iii. relates to ‘ The Fate of the Clock.’ 
In describing the plundering of Brestgarn 
(p. 47) it says :— 

** Suddenly one man paused in his potations ; 
the brass face of the old clock that stood in the 
corner had caught his eye, and the loud ticking of 
it had caught his ear. Screeching something 
that sounded like * enemy,’ he levelled his musket 
and fired straight at the clock. The bullet went 
through the wood with a loud sound of splitting.” 
The incident—if not in all the details—is, 
I think, generally accepted as true. The 
French invaders were largely convicts from 
the Brest hulks, and the clock was doubtless 
shot at more from a spirit of destruction 
than from an ignorance of grandfather 
clocks. G. H. W. 


In ‘Old Clocks and Watches,’ by F. J. 
Britten, 1911, the author, on long-case clocks, 
observes :— 

“It would be difficult to say exactly when the 
brass chamber clock with a wooden hood developed 
into the long-case variety now familiarly termed 
‘ Grandfather,’ but it was probably between 1660 
and 1670. In the earliest the escapement was 
governed by a balance, or by a short pendulum. 
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The long or ‘royal’ pendulum was introduced 
about 1676. Among French artists with wealthy 
patrons the formal long-case, so characteristic 
of English clocks, was never liked.” 

Illustrations are given of these clocks by 
French makers of the time of Louis XIV., 
and the author remarks, ‘“‘ In the Wallace 
Collection is a clock by Mynuel, with case 
and pedestal by Boulle of nearly the same 
period.” From these observations it may 
be concluded that the French soldier in 1797 
was unfamiliar with the long-case clock. 

Tom JONEs. 

AS A PLACcE-NAME 
(11 S. iv. 469).—It is a mistake to consider 
this as purely Scottish: it occurs in Froding- 
ham, Lincoln. America Wood is, I believe, 
in Neville Holt, Leicester; America Holt 
is in Lincolnshire; in the same county 
is America Farm in Langton-by-Spilsby. 
There is another in Yarborough, and a third 
in Warmington, Hunts. Place-names of this 
description are comparatively modern, but 
the difficulty lies in finding out when and by 
whom and why the names were imposed. 
Of a similar character is New England, 
which is found in Westmill and Hitchin, 
Herts; Eythorne, Kent ; Burrow and 
Hackensall, Lancashire ; Humby, Lincoln ; 
Portslade, Sussex ; Wennington and Hilton, 
Hunts. I have instances of New York in 
Leicestershire, Northumberland, and Fife- 
shire; and examples of Delaware, Florida, 
Old and New Boston, California, Georgia, 
Brooklyn, and Pennsylvania as place-names. 

Scotland itself figures prominently: once 
in Scotland itself, in Portmoak ; in England 
at Bradfield, Berks ; twice in Long Bland- 
ford, Dorset ; at Colomb Major, Cornwall ; 
in Sandford and Ardley in Oxford; and in 
Hereford. A. RHODES. 


The name of the road near Dundee men- 
tioned in my query is Americanmuir, not 
Americanium.”’ W. B. 


* (11 S. iv. 430).—See 4 8. viii. 
494: 7S. vi. 448, 514; vii. 35. It was 
supplied at tea on 5 November to school- 
boys in York in 1860.  ‘ N.E.D.’ (s.v.) says : 
“QOrigin unknown: perh. from proper 
name Perkin or Parkin.” I used to think 
the name an equivalent of “ parti-,”’ the 
eake being neither oat-cake nor ginger- 
bread. but half-and-half. W. C. Bz 


The custom of making “ parkin”’ origi- 
nated in the West Riding of Yorkshire in 
commemoration of the discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot on 5'November, 1605. “ Parkin” 


he usually made of oatmeal, treacle, butter, 
sugar, and ground ginger, and may be 
seen exposed for sale previous to Guy 
Fawkes Day in the shape of massive loaves, 
cakes, or bannocks. 

“On the 5th of November parkin, a sort of 
pepper-cake, made from treacle and ginger, is 
found in every house in the West Riding. As, 
however. the cake is eaten several days before 
the 5th. I have no doubt it originally formed part 
of the All-Hallows’ feast. The Sunday within the 
octave of Al! Saints’ is called Parkin Sunday.’’— 
‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties,’ by William 


Henderson, F.L.S. (1879). 
T. SHEPHERD. 


SrockiInGs, BLaAcK AND COLOURED (11 S. 
iv. 166, 214, 257, 297).—The fashion in black 
silk stockings was set by an earlier queen than 
St. SWITHIN supposes. John Stowe records 
that Queen Elizabeth’s silkwoman presented 
Her Highness with a pair of her own knitting 
on New Year’s Day, 1560, since which Her 
Highness wore no other. The passage is 
quoted by Isaac D’Israeli, ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ vol. i., ‘ Anecdotes of Fashion.’ 

A. T. M. 


City Lanps: ANCIENT TENURE (II 8. 
iii. 269).—The property referred to in the 
extract cited consists of plots of land 
situated respectively in Shropshire and on 
the north bank of the Thames. 

McMurray. 


Hotes on Books, Ke. 


London North of the Thames. By Sir Walter 


Besant. (A. & C. Black.) 


Tuts is a sister book to ‘London: the City’ 
(noticed in our columns on 13 May last), and 
embraces the huge area bounded on the east by 
the City gates, on the west by the Addison Road 
railway, and on the north by the Hampstead 
highlands. 

It is not quite clear to us how far the late Sir 
Walter Besant was connected with the work, but 
we gather from the introduction that the scheme 
was his, and that many of the agents appointed 
to collect the necessary information were selected 
by him. The book, of course, suffers by bringing 
its topography only up to the date of 1901; for 
instance, we get no mention of the Kingsway or 
Aldwych, or the Queen Victoria Memorial, and 
the consequent improvements made in the Mall 
district. 

The interest of the work is mainly historical 
and biographical, as we learn from it where 
many famous Englishmen lived and died, with 
anecdotes concerning them and their doings, 
and of the periods in which they lived, and natur- 
ally the richer parts of the area are more fertile 
in notes of this kind than the poorer. Among the 
more interesting chapters are those on St. James's 


Square and Berkeley Square. 
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Westminster is dealt with in a special article | 
by Mrs. Murray Smith, and a good and sufficient | 
account is given of Westminster Abbey and 
Westminster School. Holborn and Bloomsbury 
are noticed satisfactorily by the late Mr. W. J. 
Loftie. 

The article on Kensington is somewhat weak, 
and one could wish that the writer had referred 
to the pages of Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Old Court Suburb,’ 
where he would have found much useful informa- 
tion. No mention is made of Earl’s Terrace, 
though in former times it was the residence of 
Mrs. Inchbald, Leigh Hunt, and Walter Pater, 
and more recently of Du Maurier; and more, 
we think, might have been written of Kensington 
Square and its old Grammar School. 

The illustrations and maps which accompany 
the book are good, and the binding attractive. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with an edi- 
torial on ‘The Nation and its Art Treasures,’ 
a book by Mr. R. C. Witt, who discusses with 
approval the suggestion (frequently made in the 
magazine) of a tax of 10 per cent on all important 
art sales. He also upholds “ the idea of devoting 
a large sum in the near future to the ransom 
for the nation of a certain selected list of supreme 
masterpieces.” This is considered together with 
an increased grant to the National Gallery. 
Mr. Lionel Cust discusses a marble bust of 
Charles I. by Hubert Le Sueur, figured in the 
frontispiece, and acquired for the Victoria and 
Albert Museum about a yearago. Mr. A. Clutton- 
Brock has an interesting article on ‘ Chinese and 
European Religious Art’; Mr. G. F. Hill continues 
his ‘ Notes on Italian Medals,’ which are admirably 
illustrated ; and Mr. D. S. MacColl has attached 
to a reproduction of ‘A Portrait by Alfred 
Stevens,’ painted about 1840 in the Venetian 
manner, some notes concerning the artist which 
should be invaluable to future biographers. 


Mr. MacConu’s article in The Nineteenth 
Century on ‘The National Gallery: its Problems, 
Resources, and Administration,’ has already 
attracted wide attention, and begins with a 
reference to Mr. Witt’s book noticed above. 
He calls for a reorganization of the control of 
the National Gallery which would secure some 
training for the Directors. His other suggestions 
are well worth consideration. Mr. G. lL. O. 
Davidson has a good subject in ‘ The Solution 
of the Mystery of Bird Flight ’ and its application 
to aeroplanes. ‘Is M. Maceterlinck Critically 
Estimated ?’ by the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, is an 
able article, admirably written, like the other 
English papers of the accomplished writer. M. 
Dimnet finds insuperable difficulties in accepting 
the popular estimate of Maeterlinck as a philo- 
sopher, and will have many supporters in his 
objections. The Rev. A. H. T. Clarke, in ‘ The 
Passing of the Oxford Movement,’ deals mainly 
with Liddon. His article is very readable, but 
it seems to us a little one-sided. It is of value 
as indicating the present trend of opinion 
among writers on the Church. ‘ The Church and 
Celibacy,’ by Mrs. Huth Jackson, seems to us an 
ingenious piece of special pleading, while it con- 
tains some ideas with which we are strongly in 


_Sympathy. 


‘ CHRISTIANITY AND CLERICALISM,’ by the Rev. 
R. L. Gales, is a striking article in 7'he National 
Review, which is further commended by one of 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s learned and charming 
articles, ‘ Loutherbourg, R.A.’ Mr. C. Grahame- 
White should command attention as he writes 
on ‘ The Aeroplane of the Future,’ but we think 
he is unduly optimistic in his ideas concerning the 
wide use of air-machines. It will be a long time, 
we think, before they are *‘ independent of gales.” 
Mr. Philip Snowden’s Socialist view’ of ‘ The 
Railway Unrest’ should certainly be read, for 
there are few more sincere and thorough men in 
public life than he. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY- 


Mr. A. BAXENDINE’S Edinburgh Catalogue 126 
contains Library Editions of Standard Authors; 
a complete set of the New Spalding Club; Sin- 
clair’s ‘ Old Statistical Account of Scotland ’ ; 
Murray’s “Family Library” (64 vols., full red 
morocco); Gilfillan’s Library Edition of ‘‘ British 
Poets”; Harvie-Brown’s Natural History Works ; 
a complete set of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, and numerous inter- 
esting single volumes. 


Messrs. Bowes & BowEs’s Cambridge Cata-~ 
logue 355 contains books from the libraries of 
the late Prof. J. E. B. Mayor and S. H. Butcher, 
Litt.D., M.P., including Greek and Latin Classics. 
with MS. notes by both scholars, and Classical 
Tracts ; a large collection of bound volumes of 
pamphlets on Education in different countries, 
with histories of various Universities; Classical’ 
Review, 24 vols.; Proceedings, Classical Associa- 
tion of Scotland ; Nichols’s ‘ Progresses,’ 5 vols. ;: 
Cotton Mather’s ‘New England’; D/Ailly,. 
‘Monnaie Romaine,’ 4 vols.: English Dialect 
Society, a set; Franklin’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 6 vols., 
and ‘ Works,’ 10 vols., large paper; W. Savage- 
Landor’s ‘Works,’ 8 vols.;  Paleographical. 
Society, First Series, complete; ‘ Dictionnaire. 
des Sciences Philosophiques,’ 6 vols.; Sadler’s. 
‘State Papers,’ 3 vols., large paper; Strype’s 
‘Works,’ with index, 27 vols.; F. S. Thomas’s. 
‘ Historical Notes,’ 3 vols.; many works on. 
Vegetarianism, &c. 


MEssrs. GILHOFER & RANSCHBURG send from. 
Vienna their Catalogue 102, entitled ‘ Flug- 


blaitter, Flugschriften, Einblattdrucke, ‘‘ Newe 
Zeitungen,” Relationen, Gelegenheitsschriften. 


15-19 Jahrh.’ Its 1,645 entries include scarce 
historical writings on particular occasions of the. 
period dealt with, many being of great rarity.. 
In order to simplify the perusal of its contents. 
the Catalogue has been provided with an index 
of persons mentioned, a geographical index, a 
typographical index (indicating printers, im- 
prints, and _ publishers), and finally an elaborate 
subject-index. The Catalogue contains a large 
portion of a celebrated library reaching back to 
the hero of the Thirty Years’ War, Octavio. 
Piccolomini. There are about a hundred inter- 
esting numbers united under ‘ England’ in the 
geographical index, mostly relating to history 
and the Reformation. We may also draw atten- 
tion to the entries under ‘ Dreissigjihriger 
Krieg,’ ‘ Hochzeitsreden und Hochzeitsgedichte,’ 
‘ Indulgenzbriefe,’ ‘Judaica,’ ‘ Leichenreden.,’ 
‘Papsttum und Kirchenstaat,’ ‘ Reformation,’ 
‘ Tirkenkriege, &c. In addition, there are- 
reproductions of scarce works. 


| 


Mr. James InvINE has a number of interesting 
books in his Catalogue 98, amongst which may be 
named a copy of Chalmers’s ‘Caledonia,’ 8 vols., 
41. 4s. (published at 17/. 5s.) ; ‘ Vestiarium Scoticum,’ 
illustrated with 75 full-page tartans, 6/. 6s. ; Peter 
Cunningham’s ‘Story of Nell Gwyn,’ first edition, 
WV. 10s.; and Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ 8 vols., full calf, 4/7. 10s. The 
Catalogue also contains several biographical and 
topographical works and colour books. 


WE have just received from Herr Leo Liep- 
mannssohn’s bookshop, 14, Bernburgerstr., 
Berlin, the two following Catalogues: 178— 
Acoustics, Physiology and Psychology of Music, 
Theory and History of Musical Notation ; 179— 
Primitive Music, Music of the Ancient and 
Oriental Nations. The principal feature of the 
first Catalogue is a series of manuscripts and rare 
impressions, showing the development of musical 
notation from the eleventh century to the present 
time. Amongst them is to be noted an edition of 
Octaviano Petrucci, the first music publisher, 
viz., “Mouton, Missarum, Liber primus, Missa 
sine nomine, Alleluya, Alma redemptoris, Item 
alia sine nomine, Regina mearum. At the end 
of the part of the Bassus: ** Impressum 
Forosempronii per Octauianum Petrutium ciuem 
Forosempronienses, Anno Domini MDxv.”’ (price 
2,800 marks). Another interesting item is an old 
and curious dance-book: ‘* Negri (Cesare, detto 
‘Il Trombone’), Le gratie d’amore,”’ Milan, 
1602, containing 58 engraved plates showing the 
dancers, their positions and their costumes, 
hesides containing the old music, 700 marks. 
The Catalogue has plates showing specimens 
of the books offered. Catalogue 179 has some 
rare items—for instance, original editions of the 


early musical theorist Gafurius: ‘* Practica 
musice,’ 1469, 1502, and 1512; the famous 


‘ Dodekachordon’ of Glareanus in the original 


edition of 1547, 300 marks: Jumilhac, ‘* La 
Science et la Pratique du Plain-chant,’ 1673, 


225 marks; and Wallis, ‘Opera Mathematica,’ 
Oxoniw, 1695-9, 3 vols., a work containing 
several ancient tracts on music, 60 marks. 

Mr. ROBERT McCaskIE’s Catalogue 35 contains 
482 book items, 11 pp. of which are devoted 
to Prints and Autographs. There are a large 
number of interesting and inexpensive books, 
such as Robert Brough’s * Songs of the Governing 
Classes,’ first edition, morocco gilt, for 7s. 6d.; 
Ashmole’s ‘ History of the Order of the Garter,’ 
5s.;  Johnson’s Clergymen’s Vade Mecum,’ 
1703, 3s. 6d.; Elizabeth Elstob’s * Anglo-Saxon 
Homily,’ 1709, 2s. 6d.; ‘ Letters illustrative of the 
Reign of William ITI.,’ 5s.; and ‘Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Admiral Lord Saumarez,’ 
7s. 6d. We notice also Charles Bennett’s ‘ Book 
of Blockheads,’ 1863, 15s. 6d.; Bennett and 
Brough’s ‘Shadow and Substance,’ 1860, 10s. ; 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ ed. by Gibson, 2 vols., 
folio, 1/. 5s.;  Dickens’s ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 
first edition, with the original wrappers and 
insets. bound in morocco, 4/.; Gronow’s ‘ Cele- 
brities of London and Paris,’ ll. 5s.;) a work 
on Medicines ‘‘ by George Starkey, who is a 
Philosopher by Fire,” 1658, 12s. 6d.; and 
a number of Political Tracts and Pamphlets, 
mostly relating to the conflict between Charles I. 
and Parliament. Amongst the Addenda there is 


a highly interesting series of over 160 etchings 
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by Jean le Pautre, all in fine condition, and | 
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mounted within borders on plate paper, for 10/. 
Under Prints are a large coloured aquatint of 
the Hon. E.I. Company’s College at Hertford, 
1808, 2l.; View of the Genuine Beer Brewery, 
Golden Lane, 1804—a coloured aquatint ‘* dedi- 
cated to the Friends of the Institution for their 
laudable exertions in so useful an undertaking ’’"— 
1l. 12s. ; a series of three long coloured aquatints 
of Sidmouth, about 1810, 5/.; a mezzotint of 
Lady Harriet Grosvenor, 21. 5s.; «a series of large 
aquatints in brown by Paul Sandby, 16s. each ; 
as well as pictures of celebrated cattle, and a large 
number of portraits and views. 

The illustrated Supplement, besides  con- 
taining reproductions of mezzotint portraits 
and other subjects at prices ranging from 2s. to 
10 guineas, has a facsimile of part of the original 
rough draft of the reply of Charles I. to the pro- 
posals of the Houses of Parliament: ‘* Wherefore 
His Ma*® coniures them as Chrystians, as Subiectes, 
and as men whoe desyre to leave a good name 
behynd them....to make use of this Answer that 
all....of bloade may be stopped, & their unhappy 
distractions peacibly  setled.”’ The complete 
document, which is not priced, is signed ** C. R.,” 
and dated Aug. 6, 1646. 


THE following items—among many others— 
are included by Messrs. Chas. J. Sawyer in 
their 28th Annual Catalogue of books in new 
condition: The complete * Works’ of Théophile 
Gautier, Edition de Luxe, 24 vols., 10/. 10s.; a 
set of Whyte-Melville’s sporting novels for 
51. 15s.; an attractive extra-illustrated set of 
‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ with 106 additional 
portraits, many coloured, Sl. 8s.: a unique set 
of Dickens, Edition de Luxe, 380 vols., with 
original unpublished drawings, 27/. 10s.; and a 
set of Boydell’s ‘Thames,’ containing 1,000 
extra-illustrations, portraits, views, water-colour 
drawings, &c., sumptuously bound in 4 vols. folio, 
green Levant morocco, 1251. 

The Catalogue contains also a good selection 
of new books, remainders, &c., at moderate prices. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


Os all communications must be written the name 
uid address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EptrorrtaL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
the Office, Bream’s Buildirgs, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send_ letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q. to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
—— much time has to be spent in tracing the 
querist. 


Masor 


E M. N. (“ Kidcote ”).—See the numerous articles at 
7S. ii. 229, 312; iii. 194; v. 497; 9S. v. 376, 499. 
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